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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 

WHAT IS THIS "NEW STATE OF MIND"? 

President Harding presented the six treaties, to- 
gether with a declaration, and the twelve resolutions 
negotiated by the Conference on the Limitation of Ar- 
mament to the Senate, Friday, February 10. He also 
handed to the Senate the official report of the American 
delegation. In the official report it is pointed out that 
competitive armament is the result of a state of mind 
in which a national expectation of attack by some other 
country causes preparation to meet the attack. To stop 
competition it is necessary to deal with the state of mind 
from which it results. A belief in the pacific intentions 
of other powers must be substituted for suspicion and 
apprehension. The report goes on to say that the Four- 
Power Treaty itself is an expression of that "new state 
of mind." 

This phrase, "new state of mind," will bear further 
examination. There is a variety of reasons for feeling 
that it exists. It is a new state of mind that has pro- 
vided for a commission of jurists to consider amend- 
ment of the laws of war. Not that such states of mind 
have not existed before; many an international confer- 
ence has tackled this problem. But amid the shambles 
of war those old states of mind had passed away. The 
lugubrious task of polishing up laws of war requires a 
new state of mind. This new state of mind is at hand. 
The commission of jurists will make use of it. To be 
sure, the jurisdiction of this commission of jurists is to 
be limited ; but the new state of mind has arrived. 



Then, a number of Far Eastern questions proved in- 
soluble. The original plans for these questions went 
awry. A new state of mind was found necessary. This 
new state of mind was invoked, with the result that 
there is to be set up a board of reference for certain Far 
Eastern questions. 

Again, nations outside China have been making, in- 
terpreting, and executing their own laws within certain 
sections of that land. These extraterritorial joy-rides 
became so numerous and embarrassing that a new state 
of mind was found necessary. The result is that a com- 
mission has been provided to investigate and make 
recommendations looking toward modifications of these 
extraterritorial activities in China. 

Furthermore, a new state of mind has decided that 
foreign post-offices in China shall be withdrawn not 
later than January 1, 1923. A new state of mind pro- 
poses to set up a commission to study and recommend 
respecting the withdrawal of foreign troops from China. 
A new state of mind purposes to restore China's rights 
in wireless stations. A new state of mind has dealt 
with the unification of railroads in China, the reduction 
of China's military forces, with existing commitments 
of China or with respect to China, with the Chinese 
Eastern Eailway. 

But still more important, a new state of mind has 
given to us the six treaties : a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
limiting naval armament; a treaty between the same 
five powers relating to the use of submarines and noxious 
gases in warfare; the Four-Power Treaty between the 
United States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, 
relating to insular possessions and insular dominions in 
the Pacific Ocean, accompanied by a declaration relat- 
ing to mandated islands and the domestic jurisdiction 
of respective powers; the treaty between the same four 
powers supplementing the Four-Power Treaty, signed 
February 6, 1922, setting forth that the treaty does not 
apply to the mainland islands of Japan; the treaty be- 
tween all nine powers represented in the Conference 
relating to principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China; and the treaty between the 
same nine powers relating to the Chinese customs tariff. 
These are all accomplishments due to the new state of 
mind. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the importance 
or the inevitable results of this new state of mind. Com- 
petitive preparation for war has been greatly reduced. 
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A new feeling of peaceful security has begun to take its 
place. A belief in the pacific intentions of other powers 
is much more apparent than heretofore. The aggravat- 
ing Anglo-Japanese Alliance is no more. The possibili- 
ties in a friendly conference have been brought home to 
the consciousness of us all. Shantung is to be returned 
to China as a result of direct agreement between the two 
powers. The most unsatisfactory of the so-called twenty- 
one demands made by Japan upon China have been 
withdrawn. Japan has made hopeful and explicit dec- 
larations regarding the territory of eastern Siberia. 
The dispute between us and Japan over the island of 
Yap has been composed in a treaty now before the Sen- 
ate. The world's burden of armaments is to be appre- 
ciably diminished. The madness in the competitive race 
is over. The bankrupt nations may now go about the 
business of recouping their losses, of paying their debts, 
and of doing something worth while toward the upbuild- 
ing of civilization. 

But, in our judgment, no one of these things, indeed, 
not all of them together constitute the most hopeful 
thing in the new state of mind. The most constructive 
and encouraging fact brought home to us by the Con- 
ference is the return with unanimity to constitutional 
methods. To have met as a conference of delegates in 
a quasi-legislative capacity without entering into any 
entangling alliance in the sense used by Thomas Jeffer- 
son; to have adopted rules, regulations, laws with no 
threat of armed force; to have sent these rules, regula- 
tions, laws to the accredited representatives of the peo- 
ple of the various powers for ratification with no hint 
of bayonets; to have agreed in terms of solemn friend- 
ship to abide by these rules, regulations, laws, when 
finally adopted by the representatives of the people, with 
no sovereignty endangered; to have accomplished all 
these in a time of peace for the promotion of the com- 
mon good, with no violence to the American Constitu- 
tion and no lessening of personal liberty or national 
independence anywhere, is to have brought the world 
back again to the methods of law and order and a de- 
sirable peace. This, we fondly believe, is the new state 
of mind par excellence. A physical and a moral dis- 
armament? Yes, in a measure. But, of far greater 
importance, the world has been headed again toward 
those constructive achievements — health, happiness, will 
to create — upon which must rest any warless world that 
is to be. It is not a negative thing that bids us hope. 
It is a process of fulfillment in a world of law and jus- 
tice, an old state of mind come to life again, a sense of 
the importance of legal processes that stamps the "new 
state of mind" with a new interest and lends to it a new 
sheen. 



THE TRIBUNAL OF THE WORLD 

The Permanent Court of International Justice was 
inaugurated in the Palace of Peace amid many 
flags, the pealing of bells, and accompanied by services 
in all the churches at The Hague, February 15. No 
little space was given to this event in the columns of 
the American press. Holland, the home of Hugo Grotius, 
founder of the science of international law, is one nation 
capable of appreciating the importance of the event. 
Queen Wilhelmina, who had given a reception at the 
royal palace in honor of the judges, the Queen Mother, 
the Prince Consort, the whole diplomatic corps; Jonk- 
heer van Karnebeek, Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who had also given a reception in honor of the judges, 
and other distinguished persons were present. Many 
cablegrams from around the world were received. Count 
TTchida, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Japan, cabled 
the judges as follows : 

"This surely is a great step towards the realization 
of the ideal of universal peace, and Japan, which yields 
to none in its love of peace and justice, rejoices pro- 
foundly. Therefore I have the honor to express, in the 
name of the imperial government, my sincere wishes for 
the development of the new institution." 

Readers of the Advocate op Peace do not need to be 
reminded of the attitude of the American Peace Society 
toward this most significant accomplishment. It is well 
that the court has been established with appropriate cere- 
mony and solemnity. Each judge, clothed in his black 
silk and velvet gown, specially designed for the court, 
took his oath, in the order of rank, as follows : 

"I hereby solemnly declare that I will always exercise 
impartially and conscientiously the duties conferred 
upon me as judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice." 

This first meeting was held in the great Hall of Jus- 
tice, with its walls of carved oak and its appropriate 
setting and atmosphere. 

The eastern and western worlds are represented upon 
the bench. The personnel consists of men qualified for 
the highest judicial offices in their respective lands, 
"jurisconsults of recognized competence in international 
law." 

The representative of the United States is John Bas- 
sett Moore, and the others present in The Hague for the 
meeting are : The President, or Chief Justice, Bernard 
Cornelius Johannes Loder, Holland ; Dr. Rafael Altamira 
Y. Crevea, Spain; Commendatore Dionisie Anzilotti, 
Italy ; Viscount Robert Finlay, Great Britain ; Dr. Max 
Huber, Switzerland; Didrik Nyholm, Denmark; Dr. 
Yorozu Oda, Japan, and Dr. Andre Weiss, France. 
The other two judges, Dr. Ruy Barbosa, of Brazil, and 



